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qdommunity 


(Julius Lazarus) 


Mew’s policy of integrated casting is accepted by audiences after an initial re- 
action of surprise, confusion. Scene from “Trouble in Mind” by Alice Childress. 


At Greenwich Mews Theatre 
the Play’s the Thing 


titrew 


HERE EXISTS here in New York one of the most fas- 


cinating adventures in brotherhood we’ve encountered 
in a long time. It is particularly amazing because it exists 
in a group whose raison d’etre is far removed from direct 
work in the field of human relations. One of the most re- 
spected groups producing off - Broadway, the Greenwich 
Mews Theatre has perhaps contributed more to the work 
for unity than even they themselves realize. 

The Mews is undoubtedly unique in many ways. But 
from the point of view of human unity, there are three 
aspects of it which are of particular interest. 


UNESCO Influence Seen 


It is an interracial theatre; it is dedicated to the UNESCO 
principle that good theatre should promote peace, brother- 
hood and understanding among peoples; and it is a mem- 
bership theatre. 

The last point may seem unrelated to brotherhood, but 
one soon realizes that this provides the framework in which 
the other two principles operate. Without this, their at- 
tempts at promoting understanding would be sporadic and 
haphazard rather than the consistent organic actions they 


are. 


Ten Cents 


Even the birth of the Mews grew out of a living example 
of brotherhood. It was founded almost six years ago as a 
cultural arm of the combined Village Presbyterian Church 
and the Brotherhood Synagogue. This small unpretentious 
theatre, with a seating capacity of 280, is housed in the 
basement of the building used jointly by the two religious 
groups for services. 

A membership theatre is a rarity —especially in the 
United States where attempts at this type of theatre have 
usually ended in failure. Most theatres exist primarily as 
production units—to put on shows. Their play selection is 
determined primarily by the commercial standard of what 
will run as long as possible. 


Mews Similar to Comedie Francaise 


A membership theatre, however, has as its main objec- 


’ tive to provide stimulating experience for its membership 


and to contribute to the cultural development of both 
membership and audience. They put on plays which are 
well worth seeing, but whose likelihood of a major pro- 
duction is negligible. The most famous theatre of this type 
is probably the Comedie Francaise. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Love Made Visible 


HE TERM “LAY APOSTOLATE” is 

much used among those active lay 
Catholics who belong to some formal 
group such as Friendship House. Prac- 
tically speaking, however, each bap- 
tized and confirmed Catholic is an apos- 
tle and by mere fact of his Confirma- 
tion, his coming of age, should be and 
is a part of the lay apostolate. 

By being confirmed he has taken on 
the shield of Christ and must do battle 
in His name. If his actions don’t give 
evidence of his participation in the 
apostolate, then he is like the man who 
buries his talents and does not multiply 
them by cultivation and use. 


Restore All Things To Christ 


The lay apostle has two areas in 
which he can pursue his vocation. The 
first is by “participation in the aposto- 
late of the hierarchy.” In this area he 
helps to instruct and to teach in order 
to bring others into the Church. 

The second area, and one which be- 
longs particularly to the layman, is the 
temporal order. It is the apostolate of 
“restoring all things to Christ.” It is the 
attempt of the lay Christian to bring 
order into a society that is littered with 
the refuse of pagan civilizations. In such 
an attempt the lay Christian gives evi- 
dence to the fact that he loves his 
neighbor as himself. It is an attempt to 
correct those social institutions which 
have been thrown into disorder by sin. 


God and Mammon 


The lay apostle cannot be a recluse or 
a passive observer. He must be present 
in the heat of the battle between God 
and mammon. He must prepare himself 
by study and prayer and must organize 
with others to create a society in which 
it is commonplace to be a saint and not 
an exceptional thing. 

A narrowing of his field of action, a 
point of concentration, will be necessary 
for such an apostle; but he must assume 
the responsibility given him at Confir- 
mation. Actually such activity should 
be looked on as a privilege rather than 
a responsibility since it is the layman’s 
way of giving worship to God. 


Love Made Visible 


“Work is love made visible” reads the 
lettering on a wall of Chicago Friend- 
ship House. It sums up well what is 
needed. Being active in a union or 
politics or joining others in interracial 
activity is as much “work” as the seem- 
ingly more productive kind done in a 
factory or on a farm. It is the kind of 
work needed if we-are to be as truly 
neighbors as was the Samaritan to the 
man who fell among thieves. 

And the important thing in this lay 
activity is organization. The grouping 
together of men of good will with a 


common goal for the purpose of arriving 








at some corporate activity is organiza- 
tion, whether it be to achieve civil 
rights for all men or to pass laws pro- 
hibiting the use of child labor. Not all 
of us can become president of the 
United States, but we all must be con- 
cerned about what man does become 
president, just as we must be concerned 
about the unjust treatment of immi- 
grants or American Indians. 


Liturgy and Life 


The Christian layman has so much to 
concern himself with that he should 
never be bored with life or with his role 
in society. And to maintain his vitality 
the layman must participate in the life 
of the Church, which is primarily 
achieved through the liturgy of the 
Church. : 

His life began with Baptism and Con- 
firmation and must be continued and 
increased through participation at Mass 
and the use of the rest of the Sacra- 
ments. This source of his vitality must 
be continually tapped if the lay apostle 
is to give credence to the commandment 
“love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

—E. H. 


Citizens of Courage 


HE TWIN CITIES have a number of 

clubs and organizations, but there’s 
a new one we think you should hear 
about. Made up of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul citizens, it’s called Campaign for 
Courage. Its aim—to encourage North- 
erners to give moral and financial sup- 
port to citizens of the South who are 
“making a courageous effort to uphold 
the Supreme Court’s decisions outlaw- 
ing segregation.” 

In August the organization gave cita- 
tions to “Citizens of Courage”—24 
Negro teachers from Eloree, South 
Carolina who lost their jobs rather than 
sign a pro-segregation, anti-N.A.A.C.P. 


affidavit. 

The. Twin Cities group presented a 
check for $500 to the N.A.A.C.P. is the 
name of the teachers. The South Caro- 
lina teachers who are out of work acked 
that the money be given to the 
N.A.A.C.P. rather than to them. 

Northerners, especially white North- 
erners, can have no idea of the loneli- 
ness and intimidation suffered by those 
working for Civil Rights down South. 

They are struggling against a whole 
way of life, sometimes oppressed by 
economic boycotts and fear of violence. 
They are truly Citizens of Courage. 

—M. L.:H. 


Campus Bigotry :,....:... 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL of Sigma 

Kappa took action last month against 
two chapters which accepted Negro 
girls for initiation. Charters of the sor- 
orities at Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts, and Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, were withdrawn. 
President Niles Wessell of Tufts prom- 
ised that the sorority there would con- 
tinue to operate. The national headquar- 
ters of Sigma Kappa at Indianapolis de- 
clined to comment publicly on the 
matter. 

This is believed to be the first time 
that Negro students have been pledged 
by a white national college sorority. 
Most social fraternities also have a re- 
striction policy although a few local 
chapters have been expelled by national 
bodies for accepting non-white mem- 
bers. 

This seems especially ironic when one 
considers that fraternity means broth- 
erhood. These societies pay lip service 
to tolerance and ideals which are at 


variance with their practice. 

Negro fraternities, on the other hand, 
emphasize that they do not discrimi- 
nate. Most of the national Negro social 
fraternities and sororities have white 
members. 

There are undoubtedly several pro- 
cedures to remedy the situation of dis- 
crimination in national organizations. A 
strong stand on the part of the univer- 
sity against chapters on its campus with 
restrictive membership policies is one. 
New, interracial, interfaith societies 
might be formed. 

Readers who are members of national 
organizations could write their chapters 
for a statement of policy. If it is dis- 
criminatory, then the next step would 
be to work to change the policy. Or one 
could also refuse to pay dues and re- 
sign with a letter stating the reason. 
Perhaps if enough pressure is applied, 
these organizations may become demo- 


cratic in practice as well as theory. 
—M. L. H. 


Thank God for “Trouble” 


4/ITHE RACIAL PROBLEM? Why, 
it’s really no problem in our town, 
no problem at all.” 

You hear this comment often in talk- 
ing with people from various sections 
of the country. The leaders of a Catho- 
lic organization in a Mid-western city 
made remarks along that line recently. 





(Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P.) 


September—Month of Our Lady, Queen of Martyrs 


£oon after, they tried to rent a ballroom 
for a talk by a nationally famous Negro, 
but found that none of the hotels would 
admit a Negro. 

No problem? It often seems that way 
because nobody is boycotting the buses, 
or signing petitions of protest, or filing a 
law suit, or picketing the city hall, or 
throwing bricks. 

According to this thinking, there is no 
problem if there is peace and quiet; a 
problem exists only when there is 
“trouble.” 

But “trouble,” except when it bursts 
into violence, can actually be a good 
sign. Montgomery, Alabama has lived 
with the race problem for decades, but 
only in recent months has there been 
race “trouble.” Only now have enough 
men and women in Montgomery mus- 
tered enough courage to say: “We will 
no longer ride on buses where we will 
be pushed around.” 

Nobody likes trouble, racial or other- 
wise, and when there is none in our own 
community, we are apt to feel quite 
content. But no Christian dares to diag- 
nose the moral health of his community 
merely by the absence of “trouble.” 

No trouble? That may mean that the 
Negro couple who tried to stop at the 
nearby motel were humiliated by the 
manager’s order to “move on” but 
complied without protest. It may mean 
that nobody has challenged the practice 
of real estate agents to keep Negroes 
out of certain communities. It may mean 
that no Negro has dared to enter the 
restaurant where you have your lunch. 

So, in a real sense, we can thank God 
for the trouble that exists today in the 
South. What it means is that more and 
more people, white and colored, are re- 
fusing to accept an unjust system of 
compulsory segregation. The Dixie 
“trouble” you read about is a sign that 
things are changing—or beginning to 
change—for the better in many commu- 
nities. 

Are they changing in yours? 


(Reprinted trom WORK, August, 1956.) 
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Snow White _ oaks: Fae 
and the Seven Dwarfs 


(Gabriel Murray) 


It isn’t every day that one can be Snow White and 
receive Love's First Kiss, or for that matter, that 
one can be a dwarf and watch. Last summer 
Friendship House of Chicago held a Children’s 


(Bob Senser) 


Hi, ho, Hi, ho, off to work we go: everybody follows Doc because he’s the leader, and as 
anyone ought to know, dwarfs are very careful to observe the proper order of things. The 


Theatre Workshop. 


(Gabriel are) 
Snow White the fairest! Impossible! Poisoned 


apples just aren't reliable anymore. Young- 
sters’ creativity found outlet in program. 


And after the play, lemonade and cookies for everybody—parents, coun- 
selors, and actors. Parents helped with initial planning, drove in car pools, 
made costumes, etc. The closing production was well-attended by friends 


and relatives. 


children came from all parts of Chicago to participate. Their parents wanted them to have 
the opportunity of playing, working, making friends across the color line. Because of resi- 
dential segregation children ordinarily have small chance of meeting. 


Friendship House Has Theatre Workshop for Children 


4if7™*AN WE COME HERE AGAIN NEXT SUM- 

\ MER?” Over and over the question was asked. 
The chance to play to an audience in the closing 
production of Snow White had been exciting. The 
sessions themselves had been crowded with new dis- 
coveries; unknown sources of creativity had been un- 
covered. All in all both children and counselors had 
had a gay and satisfying time. And everybody want- 
ed to try it again. 

Initial impetus for a children’s program grew out 
of Friendship House staff’s recognition of the need 
for directing the child’s social response before, rather 
than after it has become fully patterned. Generally, 
neither the school nor the community offer natural 
opportunities for children of different racial and eco- 
nomic backgrounds to come together. Barriers of resi- 
dential segregation result in classified social commu- 
nities which provide little chance for developing a 
broader social awareness. The result: the sense of 
otherness and suspicion of things different, often the 
bases for prejudice, are allowed to develop unchal- 
lenged. 

With the help of a group of interested mothers 
(from various parts of the city and suburbs) a 10- 


(Gabriel Murray) 


session workshop in creative dramatics, for five-to- 
nine-year-olds, was set up. Its primary aim—simply 
to give each child real experience in working with 
“different” children in the kind of setting where dif- 
ferences would have no real meaning. Children were 
invited from all parts of Chicago—some coming from 
Oak Park and Evanston, others from the far South 
Side. 

The program actually functioned on two levels: 
it meant coming together to discover new ways of 
having fun; and yet it also meant practice in social 
cooperation. The interracial theme was never enun- 
ciated for the children, yet in an atmosphere in which 
free, yet guided, creative expression was encouraged, 
love and justice became a part of the creative ex- 
perience—just another one of the “conditions” for 
five weeks of fun. 

—Wilma Senser 


Mrs. Senser directed the Children’s Theatre Workshop. 
She is shown at right below with group of counselors. Work- 
ing with her was Jim Miller who tells about his experiences 
on Page 6. 


Directing plays was almost as much fun for counselors as acting them was 

for children. Counselors felt that Workshop achieved dual goal of worth- 

while activity plus practice in integration. L. to R. are Marcie Weir, Jim 
Miller, Wilma Senser and Jerry Cosgrove. 


(Bob Senser) 
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School Integration Delayed 


RCHBISHOP JOSEPH F. RUM- 
MEL, who has declared segregation 
“morally wrong and sinful,” has post- 
poned integration of New Orleans Cath- 
olic schools for at least one year. 

In a recent pastoral letter the Arch- 
bishop declared that integration would 
be postponed at least until September, 
1957. 

He said he hopes in the meantime to 
overcome difficulties and make neces- 


sary preparations. 


RCHBISHOP PATRICK J. 
O’BOYLE has directed that racial 
segregation be ended in Catholic schools 
in Calvert, Charles and St. Mary’s 


Calling for a public novena from 
August 6 through August 14 to be held 
throughout the Archdiocese, for the sol- 
ution of this problem, the Archbishop 
added that integration would be intro- 
duced gradually, one grade at a time in 
the elementary schools. 

A group of Catholic laymen organized 
to fight integration ended its activities 
when warned by the Archbishop that 
they could be excommunicated. 


Counties in Southern Maryland. The 
earliest Maryland Catholics settled in 
this area. 


D. C. Has Four Track System 


HIS MONTH BEGINS the third year 
of racial integration in the public 
schools of Washington, D. C. 

The Negro pupils, outnumbering the 
white two to one, have been found to 
be handicapped by their previous segre- 
gated educational background. 

“The colored people,” says Dr. Mar- 
garet Butcher, Negro member of the 
Washington Board of Education, “have 
had none of the advantages, and now 
people are finding it out.” 

The results of low teaching standards 
in segregated schools showed up when 


-white and Negro pupils worked together 


in the same classrooms. 
To meet this problem the Washington 


School system has begun a “four track” 
curriculum. The first track is for the 
brightest youngsters. 

The second track is for those seeking 
a broad cultural preparation for life 
rather than top academic achievement. 
The third is a general curriculum for 
students not planning to enter college 
and the fourth is a “basic curriculum.” 
The “achievement pattern” of the stu- 
dent justifies his transfer from one cur- 
riculum to another. 

All four tracks will, of course, con- 
tain Negro pupils. They will be inte- 
grated into the school system on the 
basis of ability only. 


Two Races, Kio Waiting ooms 





Railway station sign at Mount Ver- 
non, Alabama. There is no inter- 
state passenger waiting room. 


N AUGUST 1, 1956 a Louisiana law 

became effective which circum- 
vents the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ruling forbiding segregation of 
passengers in terminals. 

The new law permits two waiting 
rooms in Union Station in New Orleans. 
Signs designate the first waiting room 
for white intrastate passengers and the 
second for all interstate passengers as 
well as for colored intrastate passen- 
gers. 

Legal requirements for an interstate, 
integrated waiting room are met by this 
arrangement but in practice segregation 
is preserved as white interstate passen- 
gers continue to sit in the “white” in- 
trastate waiting room. 


Louisville Desegregates 


OUISVILLE, KENTUCKY will in- 

tegrate its public schools from kin- 
dergarten through high school this 
month. 

On the matter of integrating the 
teachers, Superintendent Omer Car- 
michael says: “It is going to be rugged. 


But as far as I can determine, the best 
teacher, Negro or white is going to get 
the job. 

“You’re going to have Negro teachers 
teaching white children. That is what 
the Supreme Court decision means and 
that is what we will do.” 


Britian’s Labor Party 


RITAIN’S LABOR PARTY has de- 

manded an end to all official recog- 
nition of racial segregation in the colo- 
nies. 

A pamphlet defining party aims calls 
for integrated housing, schools, hospitals 
and public facilities. 

The pamphlet says that while people 
cannot be prevented from segregating 
themselves voluntarily there is no rea- 


son why governments should assist such 
segregation by preventing people of dif- 
ferent races from living in the same 
area. The Labor Party declares that all 
official recognition of such segregation 
should be withdrawn. 

—Mary Clinch 


Mary Clinch is a COMMUNITY volun- 
teer worker. 








Greenwich Mews Theatre 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The Mews’ integrated membership is 
limited to 100 people. It is made up 
predominantly of actors, with a few di- 
rectors, technicians and playwrights. 
This group works together in many 
types of theatrical projects. They de- 
velop their art until they function with 
the perfection of an ensemble. 


Produces Work of New Authors 


--An example of a project, which only 
a theatre of this sort is equipped to pro- 
mote, is the introduction-of a new work 
by young playwright members. The au- 
dience is invited to attend the showing, 
usually on a Monday evening, and to 
join with the membership in a criticism 
of it. 

The author is given the opportunity 
to see his work come alive and spot its 


~weaknesses.'He receives valuable crit- 


icism and’ may perhaps be able to work 
it up: into something worthy of a major 
production. 

The advantages of this type of thing 


‘for the total membership are self evi- 


dent. For Negro members the opportu- 
nities provided are particularly strik- 
ing. Here, as possibly nowhere else, 
they have the chance to grow and de- 
velop in their art, to play creative 
parts, perhaps to have their own play 
produced. 

One of the most frustrating experi- 
ences confronting aspiring Negro ac- 
tors is that frequently when a part in 
a Broadway show is open to them, they 
are refused because they haven’t the 
necessary experience. AND necessary 
experience isn’t their because they have 
been denied it previously on the basis 
of color. 


No Stereotyped Roles 

Selection for parts in Mews plays is 
based solely on membership and abil- 
ity. This is often a very new experi- 
ence for Negro actors accustomed to 
the usual “Negro parts” such as that of 
domestic servants. 
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A good illustration of straight casting 
at the Mews is in Monday’s Heroes, 
done some time ago. The play deals 
with anti-Semistism and centers around 
a Jewish family in Chicago. The part of 
the mother was played by an excep- 
tionally talented Negro actress, Hilda 
Haines, while the father was a white 
actor. The three sons were played by 
two whites and a Negro. 


Audience Confused 

Audience reaction proved interesting 
since most of the spectators were un- 
aware of the Mews policy of integra- 
tion... For the first few minutes they 
were confused. 

Was this woman the maid? No, obvi- 
ously not. Well, then, was it an inter- 
racial marriage? However, the script 
and acting were so fine that the audi- 
ence were soon too absorbed in the 
play to be aware of the unusual spec- 


‘tacle of an interracial cast. A tribute, 


incidentally to the quality of Mews 
productions. 

So far when a Negro-has played a 
traditionally white role, he has not 
been made up to look white. Presently 
this policy.is, under scrutiny. 


Negro Plays White Part 

Most of the membership feel that 
good theatre should carry out visual 
illusions. For that reason if a Negro is 
playing a “white part” he should be 
made up accordingly —a very simple 
feat, according to the make-up men, 
even when the Negro is quite dark. 

While they feel the original policy 
was an important educational technique 
to prove that Negroes can be as capable 
actors as anyone, it seems that now a 
new step is warranted. It would fur- 
ther opportunities for competent Negro 
actors if they can show that their color 
need not be detrimental to the over-all 
visual effect. 

The obvious question of audience re- 
action to this type of thing arises. How 
does the spectator feel about this pol- 


icy? What kind of an audience do they 
attract? Do people return to the Mews 
after they become aware of the policy? 

Miss Stella Holt, the administrative 
co-ordinator who has the job of public 
relations and keeping the theatre filled 
during the usual 10-week run of a play, 
said that as one might expect, the Mews 
does have a following among liberal 
groups and other people particularly 
devoted to what they are trying to do. 
However, their general audience is 
made up of the ordinary man on the 
street who enjoys live drama. 


Admission by Donation 

This last fact is’ made possible by 
another policy of theirs—to keep the 
theatre in financial reach of everybody. 
They ask only for an honest donation 
based on what the spectator can afford, 
though they actually must average be- 
tween $1.50 and $1.75 per person to re- 
main financially independent. 

The “man on the street” has general- 
ly given the Mews productions a whole- 
hearted acceptance, and many have ac- 
tually come to develop a personal feel- 
ing of belonging to the theatre. They 
continue to return to the Mews regard- 
less of the play. 

A touching example of this accept- 
ance was seen at the closing of Mon- 
day’s Heroes. It happened to close on 
Mother’s Day, and after the final cur- 
tain the cast spontaneously presented 
Miss Haines, who had played the moth- 
er, with a bouquet of flowers from her 
“children.” The audience was so moved 
they wept, and everyone LOVED it. 


Another facet of their good-will pol- 
icy is that they never select a play 
which would lead to misunderstanding 
among peoples. Nor do they cast a Ne- 
gro, for example, in a part which would 
tend to perpetuate a racial stereotype. 


Examples of Mews productions which 
aptly fit the above description are: The 
Young and the Fair, Major Barbara, 
Juno and the Paycock, In Splendid Er- 
ror and The Doll's House. 

It is impossible to estimate the tre- 
mendous effect the Greenwich Mews 
Theatre has had in forming and chang- 





Director James McMahon and actress Cla 
scene. The Mews follows U.N.E.S.C.O. pr 


ing attitudes. First, the actual members 
themselves are bound together by a 
common love of the theatre. 

Then there is the effect on the audi- 
ence—an audience so caught up in the 
superb execution of an art that it for- 
gets, for a few hours, at least, to give 
an emotional prejudiced response to an 
integrated cast. 
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Questions about Segregation 


Excerpts from “Questions About Racial 
Segregation” in the August 1956 issue 
of The Liguorian.” Reprinted with per- 
mission of the editors. 


Q. Do not the advocates of segregation 
maintain that they escape any charge of in- 
justice by favoring “separate but equal’’ fac- 
ilities for the colored? 

A. In the abstract and on the sur- 
face, this might seem to be a tenable 

ae position. But in practice it is impossible 
of attainment, and this impossibility de- 
stroys its value as a theory. 

Practical-minded people will recog- 
nize the impossibility of providing 
equal facilities for the colored in all the 
various areas of life in which segrega- 
tion is enforced. 

This would mean that for every seg- 
regated school, theatre, eating place, 
hotel, etc., put up for white people a 
proportionate counterpart would have 
to be erected for the segregated colored. 
It would mean that for all the good 
jobs white people could aspire to while 
Negroes were excluded from them, pro- 
portionate lucrative jobs would have to 
be created for the colored only. 

If someone says that this is fantastic, 
we agree and answer that it is the only 
sense in which the “separate but equal 
facilities” of the segregationists can 
have any true meaning, or can escape 

od F the charge of injustice. 


Q. Do you maintain, then, that it is a 
mortal sin for a Catholic to promote and 
campaign for racial segregation as it is de- 
manded by law and custom in many parts 
of the United States? 

A. We do not and cannot judge the 
subjective moral guilt of those who pro- 





(Julius Lazarus) 


i actress Clarice Taylor run through 
V.E.S.C.O. principles of good theatre. 


«4 
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And, last of all, it is hoped that the 

‘ Mews’ influence may spread to other 
groups, to make as a natural part of 
their policy the promotion of peace, 


understanding and brotherhood among 
men. —Jean R. Hogenmiller 


Jean works at Friendship House in New 
York. 
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mote segregation. Only God can judge 
whether a person who has spent his 
whole life within a pattern of enforced 
segregation, is thereby hindered from 
making a clear judgment and a right 
choice between right and wrong in this 
matter for which he will be found re- 
sponsible in the final judgment. 

Objectively, however, we think there 
are certain moral truths that can be set 
down as binding on the consciences of 
all who want to be governed by Chris- 
tian principles in response to the prob- 
lem of segregation. The principles we 
assert are three. 

1. It is a mortal sin to campaign for 
racial segregation on the ground that 
Negroes are essentially inferior, as hu- 
man beings, to white people. This prin- 
ciple is so clear that claims of white 
supremacy and Negro inferiority have 
practically disappeared from the argu- 
ments of even the most extreme segre- 
gationists. 

2. If it can be proved that “segrega- 
tion with equal facilities,” based on the 
theory that Negroes are so different 
from white people that they should be 
made to form their own society and de- 
velop their own culture, involves and 
leads to discrimination and injustice, 
then it is a mortal sin to promote and 
campaign for “segregation with equal 
facilities.” We hold that this can be 
proved. 

Practically all the current Catholic 
theologians and sociologists who have 
written on this subject maintain that 
forced segregation of races, even with 
the ideal of providing equal facilities, 
involved an assumption of inferiority 
in the minority race, and, above all, 
leads to discrimination, denial of hu- 


New York: 


RIENDSHIP HOUSE of Harlem and 

18 other major civic agencies urged 
Mayor Wagner on August 1 to declare 
a two-year moratorium in selection of 
sites for public and publicly-assisted 
housing in Harlem and other areas of 
minority and racial concentration. 

It was pointed out to the mayor in a 
special conference that “selection of the 
site will either promote or prevent the 
realization of non-segregated housing.” 
The group suggested that instead of 
placing new housing in the city’s racial 
ghettoes, vacant land, particularly in 
areas like Quéens, should ‘be selected. 


Ghetto Housing Called Ineffective 


Ed Chambers of Friendship House 
stressed that building at the center of 
the slum ghetto has neither proved ef- 
fective in relieving the slum area nor 
fostered ghetto dispersion. Placing proj- 
ects on sites peripheral to minority 
areas where management programs can 
affect integrated occupancy was one of 
the many alternate suggestions given 
the mayor. 

Algernon D. Black, chairman of the 
State Committee on Discrimination in 
Housing and spokesman for the group 
said: 


“City Has Special Responsibility” 

“It’s housing segregation that brings 
about our school segregation, and so 
long as widespread discrimination in 
private housing exists the city has a 
special responsibility in its own hous- 
ing program.” 

The most important action resulting 
from the conference was the mayor’s 
pledge to issue a strong, positive state- 
ment that housing integration is a ba- 
sic goal of his administration. He ap- 
pointed a three-man committee com- 
posed of James Felt, chairman of the 
City Planning Commission; Frank 
Horne, executive director of the city’s 
Intergroup Relations Commission, and 


man rights, injustice in many forms. 

This Christian thinking was behind 
the decree of the Supreme Court of the 
United States against segregated public 
schools. Anyone who makes an un- 
biased study of conditions in places 
where segregation with equal facilities 
has been attempted, will see that dis- 
crimination and injustice have not been 
eliminated from the scene. 

That is why we say that it is a mor- 
tal sin to promote and campaign for 
enforced segregation even with the in- 
tent of providing equal facilities for 
both races. 

3. Granted the truth of the first two 
principles, we hold that it is a mortal 
sin to promote and campaign for en- 
forced segregation on the pretext of 
prudence, that is, on the ground that, 
even though enforced segregation is 
wrong, it is too dangerous or uncom- 
fortable to try to change it. 


Prudence approves the gradual ap- 
proach to de-segregation; it permits the 
temporary continuance of bad customs 
that cannot be abruptly changed; but it 
cannot justify active promotion and 
public defense of laws and customs that 
involve injustice to millions of human 
beings. 


Q. Are you saying that the sin of injus- 
tice toward Negroes is confined to those who 
live in traditionally segregated areas, and 
that such sins are not committed in areas 
where there is no legal or traditional segre- 
gation? 

A. By no means. Mortal sins against 
justice and charity are often committed 
by so-called “northern” white people 
through their attitudes and actions to- 
ward the colored. 

For example, we maintain that it is 
a mortal sin for white people in the 
North to take part in making and en- 





Ho tcuy, 
Meeting with Mayor 


Stanley Lowell, his assistant, to help 
the city formulate a public housing pol- 
icy that will advance integration. 


Harlem Leaders Dissatisfied 


Harlem leaders met with Borough 
President Hulan Jack and Mayor Wag- 
ner to discuss housing and relocation 
practices in their area. The meeting re- 
vealed the intense dissatisfaction with 
the Title One programs (privately built 
housing aided by public funds) and 


forcing “restricted housing covenants,” 
whereby Negroes are excluded from 
residential areas on the basis of their 
color alone. 


Q. One last question: If what you say is 
true, why has not the Catholic Church of- 
ficially pronounced on this matter during the 
long history of segregation? By her silence, 
she seemed to approve of segregation. Even 
today there is no official pronouncement of 
the Pope on the subject. 

A. There have been many pro- 
nouncements of Popes that have a bear- 
ing on the morality of segregation. 
They have condemned “racism,” which 
is the belief, taught as a theory or man- 
ifested in practice, that one race or one 
class of people is inferior to another. 

They have often proclaimed the doc- 
trine of the unity and solidarity of the 
human race, according to which all 
men are children of the same Father, 
redeemed by the same blood of Christ, 
destined for the same heaven, endowed 
with the same inalienable rights. All 
that has been said above is merely an 
application of these truths to a current 
situation. 

While our applications are in no 
sense official pronouncements of the 
Church, they are in agreement with the 
teaching of Catholic theologians, whose 
task it is to apply the general principles 
of morality and Christianity to prac- 
tical cases. 

Moreover we believe that these con- 
clusions are already accepted by far 
more sincere and _ straight - thinking 
Christians in all parts of the country 
than the uproar being raised by the ex- 
treme segregationists would seem to in- 
dicate. 

—Rev. Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Father Miller is assistant editor of “The 
Liguorian.” 





some practices of the City Housing 
Authority. 

It was also brought out that ghetto 
life is intimately tied up with bad 
housing. Ed spelled out at length the 
scandalous practices on the Title One 
sites. He suggested the city use rehabil- 
itation and conservation programs on 
the good housing existing in Harlem. 

The four-hour conference, attended 
by a large number of top political and 
ministerial leaders, pointed up that all 
is not well in the slum ghetto called 
Harlem. 


—Jean R. Hogenmiller ae 


Jean is a staff worker in New:York. 


Unions in Trouble /. dices 


HE NAIRO REPORTER advises that: 

“White Citizens’ Councils and similar 
pro-segregationist groups have made 
substantial inroads among Southern 
trade union members, stirring them up 
against the civil rights policies of AFL- 
CIO and of the national and interna- 
tional unions. Union members have 
joined the White Citizens’ Councils by 
the thousands. 


“Top trade union leadership is frank- 
ly worried over the possibility-that a 
resourceful union organizer may tie to- 
gether the segregationist elements with- 
in southern labor and launch a real re- 
volt.. Financing is said to be available 
in unlimited amounts from sources that 
have supported ‘right to work’ and sim- 
ilar movements.” ” ; 
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Washington, D.C.: 
Summer at Burnley 


HE TRADITIONAL VOLUNTEER 

Labor Day retreat ending the third 
of this month will pretty much wind up 
what was very likely the most success- 
ful summer season of Marybrook (for- 
merly Maria Laach) Farm, since its in- 
corporation into the Friendship House 
apostolate some five or six years ago. 


Staff Retreat 

Again this year Marybrook Farm, in 
“the foothills of the beautiful Blue 
Ridge mountains of Virginia,’ was the 
scene of the joint New York and Wash- 
ington staff retreat. Father Gregory 
Smith, a Carmelite and a New York 
House “discovery,” in addition to some 
excellent spiritual material, gave what 
seemed like a full course in Chant over 
the brief seven day period. 


Children’s Camp 

The children’s camps in July and 
August, although not as long and inclu- 
ding fewer children than some previous 
years, were none the less very success- 
ful because of the good supervision and 
fine spirit. We are becoming slowly per- 
suaded that more benefit can be derived 
from a more personal contact with 
smaller groups of children. 


Study Weekends 

The most striking success of the sum- 
mer, however, was the study weekends. 
We were blessed this year with both 
excellent speakers and an average at- 
tendance of about 25 people. 

For the initial weekend on “Integra- 
tion—the Present Status and the 
Future” we brought George Mitchell, 
Executive Director of the Southern 
Regional Council, up from Atlanta, 
Georgia. Dr. Mitchell was supported by 
Miss Margaret Garrity, former head of 
the Race Relations Division of NCWC’S 
Social Action Department, and Dr. Paul 
Cook of Washington’s Teachers College. 

This was followed by a return en- 
gagement of Dr. Willis D. Nutting of 
Notre Dame who gave some excellent 
talks on “The Christian Leaven in 
Society.” 

For our third weekend we engaged 
Melita Rodech, a Christian artist and 
one of the early volunteers in New 
York. Melita’s handling of the subject 
“Reverence for Matter” both in talks 
and discussions was met with universal 
enthusiasm. 

Dorothy Day’s weekend on “Christian 
Culture and the Land” established, we 
believe, a new attendance record for the 
farm at Burnley. By this time our study 





Portland: 


NAACP Conve 


NSPIRING and charming people at 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People Conven- 
tion in San Francisco told of their 
heroic, non-violent fight to “clean up the 
remnants of slavery, and to achieve full 
and unfettered citizenship for the near- 
ly 17 million native Americans of dis- 
cernible Negro ancestry.” 
Behind the Cotton Curtain 

It was fine to hear famous leaders 
such as Thurgood Marshall, Roy Wil- 
kins and A. Philip Randolph. But most 
inspiring to me were the people strug- 
gling behind what someone had called 
“The Cotton Curtain.” 

Rev. M. L. King gave a stirring talk 
on the Christian principles on which the 
Montgomery bus protest is being car- 
ried on. 

Mrs. Rosa Parks, a small, quietly- 
dressed, soft-spoken woman, said of her 
refusal to give up her Jim Crow bus 
seat to a white man, (the incident which 
started the bus boycott) “I have never 
liked to be in the limelight, and I don’t 
like it now. But there are some things 
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weekends were sufficiently well known 
for the Archdiocesan weekly “The 
Catholic Standard” to send a reporter to 
the farm. The paper carried a long 
digest of Dorothy’s talks. 


The Eucharist 

For our fifth weekend we scheduled 
Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., editor 
of WORSHIP, for a series of talks on 
“The Eucharist, the Source of Sanctity.” 
For those who are familiar with Father 
Diekmann’s work of the past 20 years it 





(Jay Risling) 


Statue of Starr King, California 
abolitionist, made by Ruth Cravath 
for San Francisco school. 


is perhaps superfluous to say that the 
whole weekend was excellent. 

The weekends were brought to a close 
by a fine series on “Catholic Writing” 
by Riley Hughes, professor of English, 
novelist and well known literary critic. 


Hard Work and Dedication 

There were many tangibles and in- 
tangibles that incline us to look over the 
summer at Burnley and see that it was 
good. Among the intangibles was the 
hard work and fine spirit of dedication 
of Bud Gerrety who was responsible for 
the whole program. 





Ve aam 
ition 
so unjust I can’t submit to them.” 

A straight old gentleman from South 
Carolina told of attending the Klu Klux 
Klan meeting which was planning to 
run him out of town. Reporters asked 
him why he wasn’t running away. 

He said, “I’ve always lived in this 
town, and I don’t intend to leave it. My 
grandfather made ships for the South- 
ern army. My son suffered in World 
War II. My part is to stand firm here 
and try to get out the vote.” 

His business was ruined by persecu- 
tion, and he is now selling papers to 
earn a living. But he is a man who is 
respected, not only by himself but by 
his enemies. 





Regional Difficulties 


At the regional workshops people told 
how they were solving difficulties in 
their section. North Carolina citizens 
told of their system for getting voters 
registered, beginning by teaching them 
our U. S. Constitution. 

The Convention’s emphasis was al- 
ways on constructive, forward steps. 


Chicago: £ +: 





Standing Room Only 


‘. . YA MEAN YA DON’T GET 
PAID? Gee, are you stupid; why don’t 
ya go and get a job?” 

This was the ingenuous comment of 
Bobby, a seven-year-old boy whom I 
was taking from the Children’s Theatre 
Workshop at Friendship House this 
summer. 

Bobby is a white boy who lives in a 
fine section of Chicago where the homes 
are handsome and the lawns large 
enough so that the neighborhood kids 
can come over and play. The cacaphony 
of the Loop never reaches there; traffic 
is negligible; food is plentiful. Bobby’s 
Dad works and provides well for the 
family. . . . all this is intelligible to 
Bobby. 


Bobby Comes to Friendship House 

But two days a week Bobby and his 
brother came to Friendship House and 
found a world previously quite un- 
known to them. There was a lot of dis- 
tracting noise, people were milling 
about, rushing for Els. The tempo of the 
city was a foreign element to the hal- 
cyon atmosphere that Bobby and his 
brother, Tommy, were accustomed to 

. and they found this element dis- 
tasteful. 

But Bobby and Tommy kept coming 
to Friendship House because there was 
something else there that they were not 
accustomed to—playing with both white 
and colored children. It was the first 
time that they had ever played with 
colored kids. 


No Chance to Meet Colored Kids 

Not because they were prejudiced— 
they didn’t even know the meaning of 
the word—but because there weren’t 
any colored families living in their im- 
mediate neighborhood. Consequently 
there had never been the opportunity to 
get to know and play with colored kids. 

The Friendship House Children’s 
Theatre Worship afforded this oppor- 
tunity, not only for Bobby and Tommy, 
but for 24 other children, white and 
colored. 


Among the tangibles were some of the 
sweetest tomatoes in ole Virginny—one 
of a variety of garden crops at Mary- 
brook which provided fresh vegetables 
for the farm and the House in the city 
during the middle and late summer. 

—Jim Guinan 


Jim is director of Washington Friendship 
House. 


There was no vituperation of their 
opponents’ unfairness and cruelty. 

At every huge evening meeting in the 
Civic Auditorium it was thrilling to 
hear the audience sing James Weldon 
Johnson’s “Lift Every Voice and Sing.” 

“God of our weary years, 

God of our silent tears, 

Thou who hast brought us this far 

on the way,.... 

Shadowed beneath Thy hand 

May we forever stand, 

True to our God, 

True to our native land.” 

Sunday afternoon as we were leaving 
for all parts of the country we sang 
“God Be with You Till We Meet Again.” 
Some faced a trip of thousands of miles 
where they might not be able to get 
overnight shelter or a hot meal. Many 
faced persecution and even death. Yet 
they were going back to work for free- 
dom instead of running away. Great 
Americans! 


San Francisco Friends 


I drove down the beautiful Pacific 
coast with Lorna Marple, president of 
the Portland NAACP and her daughter, 
Elizabeth. I stayed at Ed and Flossie 
Conroy’s apartment. They are expecting 
a new little Conroy soon. 

Pete Loftus stayed with Tom Davy at 


Before the program started the 
Friendship House staff, with the able 
assistance of Mrs. Bob Senser, had spent 
hours transforming the drab gray gym 
into a colorful, if controversial, char- 
treuse and blue theatre. After the re- 
decorating it was up to the kids to make 
the theatre a success. 

Wilma Senser combined her theatrical 
talents with those of Mary Kay Shana- 
han, Marcie Weir, Deveda and Nadine 
Jones, Dian Cooper, Jackie Vilimas, 
Ann Biersack, Marta Carbonell, Jerry 
Cosgrove and I. On the theory that the 
counselor is but an aid to nature, we 
worked with the young actors and 
actresses for five weeks. 

During the Workshop season most of 
the productions were performed solely 
for the enjoyment and experience of 
workshop members. New twists were 
given traditional tales, such as when 
Goldylocks was produced with twin 
Goldylocks. 


“Snow White” Presented 

Finally, after four weeks of pre-board 
training, the aspirants to the stage 
tackled an open-to-the-public produc- 
tion of “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” which was presented to a 
Standing Room Only crowd on Sunday 
afternoon. The “ham” came out in all 
the kids, and the audience loved it (per- 
centage of audience with a personal in- 
terest in the cast withheld). The kids 
rose to the occasion. The theatre was a 
success. 

After the thunderous applause died 
away, cast and audience mingled, drank 
cool-ade, and munched cookies that had 
been prepared by Ann Bickner, ‘a visit- 
ing volunteer from New Ulm, Minne- 
sota. 


Why I Worked for Nothing 
And that’s why I worked for nothing 
if it hadn’t been for Friendship 
House, there would have been no Work- 
shop. And without the Workshop, these 
kids and their parents who contributed 
to make the theatre program a success 
would probably never have met. These 
colored and white children may other- 
wise never have had the opportunity to 
work together toward a common goal, 
and realize that color of skin is of no 
more significance than color of hair. 
—James Miller 


Jim Miller, a native of Stillwater, Minne- 
sota, attends St. John’s University at Col- 
legeville. He was a visiting volunteer this 
summer at Chicago Friendship House. 





the residence club he runs. Tom has 
visited at most of the Friendship Houses 
before going into the service. We saw 
Larry Feldman, a former visiting volun- 
teer at Portland Friendship House and 
now a student at the University of San 
Francisco. 


Artists Attend Tea 


Among many friends at the tea at 
Ruth Cravath’s studio were Rev. Joseph 
Mounier of St. Patrick’s Seminary at 
Menlo Park and Father Kiest from St. 
Benedict the Moor parish. Peggy Coni- 
han had several paintings there and 
some prints of the set of saints she made 
for Berliner & Lanigan. 


The well-known artist, Sargent John- 
son, was on hand. Mrs. Cravath has just 
finished a sculpture group for the Starr 
King School in San Francisco where 
students are from many races. Loretta 
Parker from Alameda furnished most of 
the refreshments. 

The people we met in San Francisco 
certainly had the spirit of their patron. 
A fine trip! 

—Mabel Knight 


Mabel Knight, director of Friendship 


House in Portland, was a delegate to the 
N.A.A.C.P. Convention. 
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ark Ape 


J. F. Powers 


and the Noonday Devil 


“Powers is a story teller who limits himself to the Catholic scene 


without sacrificing his art to party line or propaganda.” 


THE PRESENCE OF GRACE by J. F. 
Powers. Doubleday and Company, New 
York, 1956. 191 pp. $2.95. 


N THE TOP RUNG of the fiction 

ladder, to the names of the Cath- 
olic Frenchman, Mauriac, and the Cath- 
olic Englishman, Greene, there has in 
recent years been added the name of 
the Catholic American, Powers. 

James Farl Powers does not have the 
penchant of his French and English 
brothers-in-craft for going to the depths 
of the spiritual sea and probing into 
the dreadful struggles there between 
good and evil. He is more aware of the 
noonday devil and prefers to stay on 
the surface and near the shore, watch- 
ing the procession of trifles which bob 
in the foam. 

For the metaphor to be complete, it 
should be added that Mr. Powers’ ob- 
servation boat is anchored near a shore 
where some careless clerics recently 
had a picnic and left their refuse to the 
mercy of the tide—and Mr. Powers. 


Tales from the Rectory 


Not all of the stories in The Presence 
of Grace are about the rectory, but 
most of them are about it or its fringes. 
Only one of the stories (“Blue Island”— 
which relates the pathetic attempt of a 
couple who made their money across 
the tracks to break into suburban re- 
spectability) does not have Powers’ con- 
stant locale: the Church in Small Town, 
mid-west, United States of America, 
mid-twentieth century. 

The characters in the other stories 
speak with the unmistakable accent of 
inhabitants of this locale: the Bishop of 
“Zeal,” riding Romeward and trapped 
into accompanying a pilgrimage of lay 
folk; the chancellor in “Dawn” who 
cannot rest until he clears up the mys- 
tery of the envelope put into Peter’s 
Pence collection marked “the Pope— 
personal.” 

The pious old woman in “The Poor 
Thing” who sends one dollar a month 
to the “leopards” in spite of her miserli- 
ness (“ ‘Well,’ she’d say, as if she were 
a woman in her first pregnancy, ‘it 
won’t be long now.’ When the day ar- 
rived, sweat broke out all over the poor 
thing.”’), while making life miserable 
for the woman she has trapped into 
caring for her; the curate in “Death of 
a Favorite” who is in rivalry with the 
rectory cat. 


The Diabolical Cat 


The last mentioned story, along with 
“Defection of a Favorite,” continues the 
adventures in petty ambition of Father 
Burner, whom readers of Powers’ first 
collection, Prince of Darkness, may re- 
member as the hero of the title piece 
of that book. It may make some readers 
happy to learn that the second of these 
stories ends with Father Burner turn- 
ing slightly toward the light. 

Although the second story is more 
palatable than the first, no twist of 
ending could make this reviewer happy 
with either of them. 

“Death of a Favorite” tells how, at 
the suggestion of a missionary visiting 
during the pastor’s absence, Father 
Burner contrives to simulate diabolical 
possession in the cat by holding a cruci- 
fix periodically at its face while hitting 
it simultaneously in the head, so that 
by the time the pastor returns the cat 
will be ready to flee the crucifix, and 
the pastor, a former exorcist, will get 
rid of the animal. 

The cat thwarts the scheme by get- 
ting itself killed (or seemingly so) and 
coming back with another of its nine 
lives, this one free of the crucifix-pain 
conditioning. All this is narrated by the 
cat itself. 

The other story narrated by the cat, 
“Defection of a Favorite,” is done with 
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more restraint and is easier to take, 
but the science-fiction of neither story 
went down as well with this reviewer 
as it did with some of the other readers 
whose reaction he polled. 


Subtle Didacticism 


Two stories which come off much 
better—‘A Losing Game” and “The 
Presence of Grace’”—add two new char- 
acters to the Powers’ repertory: goung 





Father Fabre and his pastor. 

The latter is a “graying dormouse ... 
untalkative to the point of being oc- 
cult,” who holes up in his room which 
is cluttered with prie-dieus, other ec- 
clesiastical paraphanalia, and such 
things as a large table-model radio 
which sits in the middle of his bed and 
around which “he obviously slept and 
made the bed.” 

The impression of whimsicality given 
by Powers’ work is remarkable in view 
of the subtle didacticism, the voice of 
Powers griping, which is almost always 
in the background of his stories. Fre- 
quently, if the stories were shorn of 
their irony, they would seem overload- 
ed with his direct or indirect comments. 
Fortunately they are not shorn of their 
irony, and even the more or less direct 
gripes come out like this: 

On some popular apologetical litera- 
ture: “.. . Father Clem [was] an author 
who tackled life’s problems through 
numberless Joans, Jeans, Bobs and 
Bills, clear thinking college kids who, 
coached from the wings by jolly nuns 
and priests, invariably got the best of 
the arguments, they had with the poor 
devils they were always meeting—athe- 
ists, euthanasists, and the like.” 

And on a certain pastoral attitude to- 
ward young women: “Hear their sins, 
visit them in sickness and in prison, 
give them the Sacrament. Beyond that, 
there wasn’t much to be done for or 
about them. In time they would get old 
and useful.” 


A Conscientious Objector 


Powers’ criticism, like the details of 
his narratives, bears the mark of a man 
who writes from the heart of the Cath- 
olic family. From his high school train- 
ing at the hands of the Franciscans to 
his present-day teaching at Marquette 
he had had intimate contact with va- 
ried aspects of the Catholic community 
and apparently has not allowed himself 
to miss a trick in any of them. 

During World War II he was one of 
the two Catholics in this country who 
refused to register for the draft and 
published his first short story (in Ac- 
cent) in 1943 from the confines of a 
conscientious objectors’ camp. About 
that same time he began writing non- 
fiction for the Catholic Worker and both 
fiction and non-fiction for Common- 
weal, 

At the same time he has learned 
much in the distinctly secular world. 
He studied English at Northwestern 
where, he says, he “actually learned 
something about writing from one of 
my teachers . .. Bergen Evans.” 

He has studied abroad under a Gug- 
genheim fellowship and has worked in 


this country under various other grants. 
His stories have appeared in The New 
Yorker (in which his wife also has pub- 
lished fiction), Partisan Review and 
London Magazine, and have been trans- 
lated into several foreign languages. 


No Party Line 


Powers is that rare phenomenon—the 
good story teller who limits himself to 
the Catholic scene without sacrificing 


J. F. Powers, an author 
with a critical eye and a 


sense of humor. 


(Minneapolis Tribune) 


his art to party line or propaganda. His 
characters are not stereotypes but be- 
lievable people who fall short of the 
ideal. 

What might be held against Powers 


is his preoccupation with the character 
who falls just short enough to be in 
the doldrums between good and evil, to 
be that which Christ will begin to vomit 
out of his mouth. 

In Powers’ first collection, The Prince 
of Darkness, in the story “Lions, Harts, 
Leaping Does” specifically, Father Di- 
dymus lay dying, and “he saw what 
he had made of his life. He saw him- 
self tied down, caged, stunted in his 
apostolate, seeking the crumbs, the lit- 
tle pleasure, neglecting the source, al- 
ways knowing death changes nothing, 
only immortalizes . . . and still ever 
lukewarm... .” 


No Death-Bed Retrospect 


In his new collection, Mr. Powers sets 
down the lukewarm lives without the 
relief of such a death-bed retrospect. If 
the achievement of Willa Cather may 
be said to be that she made virtue emi- 
nently readable, and that of Mauriac 
and Greene that they make evil thus 
readable, that of J. F. Powers may be 
said to be that he does the same for 
mediocrity. 

The subject matter of The Presence 
of Grace would be tedious to the point 
of nausea in the hands of anyone with 
less than his critical eye, his craftsman- 
ship and his sense of humor; irreverent 
to the point of scandal in the hands of 
anyone with less than his sympathy. 


—Kerran Dugan 
Mr. Dugan, a frequent contributor to “To- 


day,” is presently associated with the Cath- 
olic Worker in New York. 
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COME HOLY SPIRIT by Leonce de 
Grandmaison. Fides Publishers, Chi- 
cago, 1956. $2.95. 


N THE SECOND VOLUME of his 

Ecrits Spirituels to be translated into 
English, Father Grandmaison gives us 
a number of meditations on a variety 
of subjects. Since most of these were 
addressed originally to lay audiences 
on retreat, they will doubtless prove of 
special interest to the American lay- 
man. Moreover, Father Grandmaison 
writes continually with an eye to the 
problems peculiar to the lay state. In 
particular, he speaks to those who live 
in the world. These, he says, 


“ . . should not question them- 
selves, ‘Am I somewhat contami- 
nated?’ because we all are. But 
they should ask, ‘To what degree 
am I infected, and how has it mani- 
fested itself? Is my judgment weak- 
ened? Am I excessively kind in my 
own regard?’ . .. This negative at- 
titude is indispensible . . . but first 
and foremost, we must increase in 
love of God our Lord.” 


God in Our Hearts 


Conservation from the world is not 
simply a withdrawal from, a rejection 
of the world, it is primarily “a blossom- 
ing out of God in our hearts.” For we 
are sanctified by His divine contact, not 
by the enervating and desicating with- 
drawal into ourselves. Self-denial, zeal, 
confidence, magnanimity—these are the 
fruits of the divine life within the soul. 

They issue from an enlightenment of 
the spirit that is eminently practical, 
showing us what resolutions are in or- 
der, what “particular sacrifices or in- 
tercessions or interventions are pleas- 
ing to God.” 


Grace Perfects Natural Talents 


Nor does Father Grandmaison forget 
the natural man. The life of grace, he 
reminds us, is built upon, completes 
and perfects those endowments of 
which we are naturally possessed. In 
his treatment of spiritual joy, for ex- 
ample, he says, 

“The delight springing from 
physical activity is a force which 


we cannot sacrifice. .. . We ought, 

instead, to deepen it, like every- 

thing else which can make us more 
effective apostles.” 

But pleasure can become an obstacle 
distracting us from supernatural and 
apostolic ends. We must 

“do everything with pleasure, if it 

can be so, but nothing because of 

pleasure. 

The joy we have in beautiful 
things, in learning, in a fine piece 
of art is natural. This joy is like- 
wise indispensible if we would use 
all our talents great and small in 
the apostolic field. . . . However, 
a danger hides in this joy be- 
cause it is liable to bind us to it- 
self and place us outside the direc- 
tion of obedience and the common 
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Objections 


While the reader will find much that 
is profitable in COME HOLY SPIRIT, 
he will, nevertheless, experience diffi- 
culties with the text. For one thing, Fa- 
ther Grandmaison is frequently diffuse. 
He seldom develops a point fully, but 
relies on statements of a quite general 
nature. Consequently, one is often left 
wondering, “What actually did he 
mean?” 

Possibly some of the ambiguity is 
owing to faults in translation and edit- 
ing. I am inclined to think, however, 
that much of the difficulty can be at- 
tributed to the fact that, originally, the 
meditations were meant to be heard, 
not read. If this is the case, then -the 
fault is in their publication, not in style. 


—Rev. Francis Steinkellner 


Father Steinkellner is assistant chaplain 
of Portland Friendship House. 
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“Grace is the possession of charity, 
that is, an indissoluble love of God and 
our neighbor; and life in heaven, where 
grace is expanded, will be at one and 
the same time union with God and 
union among men.” 

Yves de Montcheuill in Guide for So- 
cial Action. 
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Chicago’s Urban League 


Executive Secretary Bill Berry calls Chicago 
“the most segregated city in the North.” 


OR SOME 40 YEARS the Urban 

League has been one of the outstand- 
ing organizations furthering the welfare 
of the Negro race in this country. 

The Chicago area, with its ever in- 
creasing Negro population and accom- 
panying social problems was one of its 
important centers of activity. Chicago’s 
problems have grown so rapidly how- 
ever, that the Chicago Urban League 
found itself ill-equipped to keep up 
with them. 


Drastic Re-Organization 

In July, 1955 therefore, it announced 
that it was closing its doors pending a 
drastic re-organization, with a complete 
modernization of its finances, personnel 
and techniques. 

This year, it reopened new offices, 
with a new staff, and under the leader- 
ship of a man who has behind him a 
fine record of achievement in the field 
of interracial justice. This man is Ed- 
win C. “Bill” Berry, new executive sec- 
retary of the Chicago Urban League. 

In talking with Bill Berry one after- 
noon I learned the outlines of the plans 
he and his staff were developing for the 
new program of the league, as well as 
a little about the man himself. 


Urban League Founded in 1910 

Founded in 1910, the original purpose 
of the Urban League was not interracial 
justice, but rather the welfare of the 
Negro community. It sought through 
education and community activity to 
help Negroes secure for themselves the 
material necessities of life; to help those 
migrating from a rural to an urban en- 
vironment to acclimate themselves to 
a new, bewildering way of life. 

But during the intervening years the 
League’s thinking on the race problem 
has undergone an evolution roughly 
paralleling that of the country in gen- 
eral. 

They arrived at the conclusion that 
their original goals can only be brought 
about in an integrated society; that the 
Negro’s acceptance as a first-class citi- 
zen is as essential for his true well- 
being as are the material necessities of 
life. 

Work Changes Emphasis 

For these reasons, as Mr. Berry stat- 
ed, the League is now concerned pri- 
marily with the Negro’s status rather 
than his welfare. This change in em- 
phasis has been most marked since 
1940. 

Probably the chief factor in the fail- 
ure of the old League to respond ade- 
quately to the Chicago racial situation 
was the tremendous snowballing of the 
Negro population since the start of 
World War II. Brought here by the war 
industries, the Negro population has in- 
creased by 134 per cent since that time, 
to its present total of approximately 
800,000. 

The housing shortage, a perennial 
Chicago problem, grew more acute, and 
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the evils of the “Black Belt” were com- 
pounded. 
Riot in Cicero 

As the population density of that area 
rose mercurially, the inevitable expan- 
sion into previously all-white neighbor- 
hoods began. It was met with periodic 
outbreaks of violence. Among the worst 
of these were the Cicero disorders in 
1951, and the still-smoldering Trumbull 
Park situation. 

Faced with their inability to cope 
with the problems of which these out- 
breaks were symptomatic, the National 
Urban League in the spring of 1955, un- 
dertook a study of the Chicago League, 
which resulted in the decision to re- 
organize. 

It was felt necessary to dismiss the 
greater part of the existing staff. Out- 
standing debts were paid off, and a Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee of Chicago 
civic leaders was organized, which hired 
Mr. Berry and the new staff. 

Sociology Background 

Mr. Berry studied sociology and edu- 
cation at Oberlin College, Duquesne 
University, and the schools of social 
work of the University of Pennsylvania 
and Western Reserve. 

In 1945 he went to Portland, Oregon 
as executive director of the Urban 
League there. The city was under con- 
siderable tension because of the influex 
of many Southern workers, both Negro 
and white. As war industries closed, 
employment became a problem, in ad- 
dition to the housing shortage. 

Under Mr. Berry’s direction, the Ur- 
ban League joined with the NAACP, 
Friendship House and other organiza- 
tions to remedy the situation. 

Gains in Portland 

Among the more tangible results 
achieved during this period was a body 
of strong state civil rights measures, 
including a Civil Rights Statute, de- 
creeing equal treatment for all in pub- 
lic restaurants, hotels, and places of 
amusement; a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Statute; an Equal Education Law; 
the repeal of the prohibition against in- 
terracial marriages; the repeal of sev- 
eral discriminatory laws relative to 
Orientals, and the elimination of cer- 
tain derogatory references to non- 
whites in the Oregon Constitution. 

Of course other aspects of the work 
done during this period, such as the 
improvement in interracial understand- 
ing, cannot be so easily delineated. But 
the value of Mr. Berry’s work in the 
total field was acknowledged by the 
city of Portland, when it sent him last 
March a permanent plaque, signed by 
the late Governor Paul E. Patterson of 
Oregon, and Mayor Fred L. Peterson of 
Portland. 

Chicago—Most Segregated City 

Mr. Berry is far from optimistic 
about the present interracial picture in 
Chicago. Terming it “the most segre- 
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gated city in the North,” he says that 
the present state of race relations in 
the Windy City is potentially danger- 
ous. “You need only two things for race 
violence,” he comments, “and we’ve got 
them both: a high degree of segrega- 
tion, and hot dry weather.” 

In undertaking its new program, the 
League plans to retain its basic tech- 
niques: research, community education 
and community organization. 

The Urban League research plans in- 


Mr. Berry. long-time worker 
for civil rights, has undertak- 
en his toughest job—heading 
the Urban League in racially- 


tense Chicago. 


volve the conducting of original re- 
search, and its dissemination. As a 
League report states: “In brief, we in- 
tend ultimately to know all there is to 
know about Negroes in Chicago—their 
needs, attitudes, aspirations, their prob- 
lems, and their potential. 

In the field of community organiza- 
tion, the League plans to work with 
welfare and human relations agencies 
in programs of study and action. These 
will include “any organization that will 
work with us,” says Mr. Berry, such 
as the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the Anti-Defamation 
League, the Mayor’s Commission on 
Human Relations, the Catholic Interra- 
cial Council and the Chicago Friendship 
House. 


Speakers’ Bureau 

In the field of community education, 
the blueprinted program includes the 
distribution of various kinds of reading 
materials and the maintenance of a 
speakers’ bureau. 


In the area of employment, of course 
one of the chief objectives is the elimi- 
nation of discrimination. This will in- 
volve a program of visiting, and dis- 
cussing the problems involved, with 
business men, labor officials and others. 


On the question of an FEPC law for 
Chicago or for Illinois — (Chicago has 
such an ordinance but it is ineffective) 
—Mr. Berry said that while the League 
traditionally has steered clear of direct 
lobbying for legislation, that it would 
seek through educational means to de- 
velop support for them. 


F.E.P. Needed 


To the common objection that FEPC 
is an attempt to “legislate morals ” Mr. 
Berry answers, “The Ten Command- 
ments are a perfect moral code, but 
they still need laws to make them effec- 
tive in specific human situations!” 


In addition to such activities for em- 
ployment on merit, the League also 
plans a guidance program to encourage 
Negroes to acquire skills needed to fill 
the jobs when they do open up. 


Housing Is Worst Problem 


In the area of housing, the League is 
confronted with what many are con- 
vinced is the number one problem in 
our interracial picture. Chicago’s main 
Black Belt, on the South Side, is eight 
miles long and two and a half miles 
wide and houses more people than the 
entire population of Portland, Oregon 
or Columbus, Ohio. This is the largest 
Black Belt of any Northern city. 


And of course, Trumbull Park con- 
tinues to disturb the city’s peace, ab- 
sorbing large numbers of policemen 
from their regular duties in other parts 
of the city. It furnishes segregationists 
with ammunition for gleeful charges of 
“hypocrisy,” at Northern supporters of 
integration. 


Trumbull Park 

Mr. Berry commented that Trumbull 
Park serves to retard integration in an- 
other way. Home owners, business men 
and others, when pressed on integra- 
tion, will frequently say, “Oh, yes, in- 
tegration sounds fine in theory, but if 
we tried it in our neighborhood it 
would be Trumbull Park all over 
again.” 

Yet Negroes continue to pour into the 
city at the rate of at least 2,500 per 
month, seeking jobs, opportunity, free- 
dom. “You can’t tell them not to come!” 
exclaims Mr. Berry, “. . . a good living, 
personal freedom, these are the things 
that brought the white man’s ancestors 
to this country; the motivations on 
which this country was built!” 


In-Migrant Aid Urged 

Mr. Berry has stated, “In Chicago, we 
should re-evaluate our thinking about 
the in-migrants. . . Many of them 
need help . . . opportunity to adjust to 
urban living. They should have the help 
they need. They should be accepted in 
schools, churches, lodges, and commu- 
nities. 

“If they have been farmers, they will 
learn urban skills and customs in direct 
proportion to their opportunity to par- 
ticipate in urban living. If they are re- 
jected and cast aside, the period of ad- 
justment will be prolonged and our dis- 
comfiture lengthened. 

“We must also remember that not all 
the newcomers fall within the category 
of being unskilled, unschooled and un- 
used to urban ways. Some are fine, pro- 
ductive, skilled people.” 

These, then, are the outlines of the 
program which the new Chicago Urban 
League is undertaking. An ambitious 
one, but under Bill Berry’s leadership, 
the League may yet become, as he 
hopes, “. . . the key social instrument 
for improving the dismal pattern of 
race relations in Chicago.” 

—Tom Seess 


Mr. Seess, a regular contributor to COM- 
MUNITY, is a student at the University of 
Chicago. 
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